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A Word from the Editor . 


October WEE WISDOM brings you a new serial by Estelle 
Urbahns, “Nancy Lee Plays the Game.” You will admire Nancy 
Lee for her good sportsmanship, because every one admires 
a person who, when he has made a mistake, is big enough 
to admit that he is wrong and does all that he can to correct 
his own error. Nancy Lee is that kind of girl. 

The November issue will bring you another ‘“Top-o’-the- 
World Town” story. I think this “Top-o’-the-World Town” 
is your town and my town, for in the active, happy boys and 
girls that live there I see the boys and girls that live in my 
neighborhood and yours. The name of the new story is 
“Grandma Gay’s Purse Is Filled.” 

Our Stamp Collectors’ page for November will tell you about 
stamps with ships pictured on them. Go through your stamp 
albums and see how many of this kind you have. The editor 
of the stamp page will be glad to answer your questions about 
stamps. 

We are proud of our young writers this month. Read the 
WEE WISDOM Writers’ Guild pages, and send us your poems 
and stories about New Year’s Day early, please. 
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By “Theodosia Smith— 


J ack-o'-lanterns gleam and glow; 
Rosy apples, row on row; 
Popcorn piled like mounds of snow: 


Why, it’s Halloween! 


Sheeted figures scurry past 

In the nipping autumn blast; 

J oyous children's hearts beat fast; 
For it’s Halloween. 


There is jollity and cheer 

In gay voices calling clear, 

“Good-by for another year, 
To happy Halloween!” 
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WEE WISDOM 5 


Part I 


Moving to Pinecrest, a great 
white house on a small green hill, 
had been like a big adventure to 
Nancy Lee Terry, who was ten and 
loved new sights and sounds, new 
people, and new fun of all sorts. 
There was much to be seen, much to 
become acquainted with at Pine- 
crest, with its shadowy attic, its 
many bedrooms and bathrooms, its 
winding back stairway, its wide, 
gracious living room, its veranda 
that overlooked the sea. 

Living at Pinecrest was quite like 
living on a cloud, Nancy Lee 
thought, so high was the lovely 
white house on the hill, over which 
bent the sky, tenderly beautiful on 
late summer afternoons. The grass 
was deep and fragrant on the little 
slope back of the house. What a 
place for Petsie, Nancy Lee’s new 
pony which Daddy had bought the 
very day that he had bought Pine- 
crest! 

Moving into the great white 
house on the hill and getting set- 
tled had meant a whole glorious 
week of surprises, coming one right 
after another. Had not Nancy Lee 
on the very first day found a family 
of half-grown kittens sleeping on 


an old rug in the stables? Had she 
not picked out the prettiest one and 
named it Purr-Baby right off, car- 
ried it to the house and fed it cream, 
then tied a red ribbon around its 
neck? Had not Joel, the gardener, 
found a box in the stable loft half 
filled with clover honey? Had not 
Joel, knowing just how to coax part 
of it away from the bees, carried 
the honey to the cellar and stored it 
away in crocks for the winter? And 
had not Nancy Lee, during that 
first week, found a family of quail 
and three secret places in the cool, 
green glades back of Pinecrest? 

But of all the adventures met 
during that first eventful week, 
Nancy Lee felt that going to market 
the first Saturday with Girda, the 
cook, had been the greatest adven- 
ture of all. 


Before Nancy Lee had come to 
Pinecrest, where, without any ef- 
fort at all, one found clover honey, 
quail, secret places, and Purr-Baby 
kittens, she had lived in a tall, si- 
lent apartment house in a great 
city. In the city she had never seen 
the markets from which came the 
lettuce, oranges, butter, rolls, fruit, 
and cheese that had been ordered by 
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telephone and had appeared as if 
by magic on her mother’s snowy 
table; for in the great city where 
Nancy Lee had lived, small girls 
who dwelt in apartment houses 
usually did not see the teeming food 
markets that lay on Front Street 
near the river, much less visit them 
with a market basket, selecting 
dainties to take home. 

Going to market from Pinecrest 
had been a rather startling event, 
for had not Girda done and said 
the strangest things that first Sat- 
urday at Mr. Betts’s store in the 
village? 

Mr. Betts’s store, which stood at 
the end of a winding road, was a 
most inviting place. The door stood 
wide open as if to say, ‘‘Come right 
in.””’ Women with market baskets 
on their arms crowded the shop, 
filling their baskets with fragrant, 
colorful goodies. Nancy Lee spied 
jars and jars of jelly on the shelves, 
jolly little cans in fancy wrappers, 
and show cases filled with cookies, 
cakes, and pies. Fat barrels stood 
about, filled with pickles and nuts. 

In a corner by the door, a lady in 
a white apron and cap was mixing 
a salad and actually giving every 
person who came into the store a 
taste of it in a small paper dish. 
Mr. Betts himself, dressed in a stiff 
white apron, handed Nancy Lee a 
sugar-topped cookie. Oh, a very 
jolly place was Mr. Betts’s store. 

It was while Girda was buying 
grapefruit that Nancy Lee discov- 
ered the candy case. She pressed 
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her small nose against the glass, 
the better to see the little crystal 
dishes filled with bonbons—pink, 
lavender, and green. There were 
also gumdrops, jelly beans, marsh- 
mallows, and taffy. Mother had 
given Nancy Lee ten cents to spend 
at the village market. It was fun 
to select a small bag of bonbons all 
by oneself. A smiling Mr. Betts 
put in a stick of red-and-white pep- 
permint for good measure. Oh, yes, 
a jolly thing, was this going to mar- 
ket. How tantalizing were the 
sights and sounds and smells of the 
friendly little store! 

Girda had finished her market- 
ing. Mr. Betts handed her a bit of 
yellow paper, which Girda dropped 
into her handbag. It was then that 
Girda did the strangest thing. She 
walked out of the store—without 
paying. 

‘*Girda,’’ whispered Nancy Lee, 
catching the woman’s arm, ‘‘you 
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forgot to pay the grocerman!’’ my daddy always pay for it?” 


Girda smiled good-naturedly. ‘‘I 
don’t have to pay for the things, 
Chick,’’ she said. ‘‘ Your father has 
a charge account here.”’ 

A charge account! 


‘¢W—what’s a—charge account, 
Girda?’’ asked Nancy Lee, her eyes 
like two puzzled question == 
marks. 


‘‘Reckon I could buy the whole 
store and your father could pay for 
it — easily — and still have lots of 


money left over.”’ 


Again Nancy Lee was thinking 
hard. This time she was thinking 
about her daddy. Never before had 
she thought of him as being rich or 
not rich; but what Girda had said 
must be true, for Daddy had just 
bought an entire green hill, and a 
great white house with many rooms, 
and stables, a swimming pool, wide 
lawns, and an elm-arched drive. 

Girda’s words: ‘‘All I say is, 
‘Please charge it,’ and your father 
pays the bill at the end of the 
month,’’ seemed to be singing them- 
selves over and over to Nancy Lee. 
Again she was thinking hard. If 
Girda could take anything she 
wished out of Mr. Betts’s store by 
just saying, ‘‘Please charge it,’’ 
why could not she, Nancy Lee, do 


_. the same thing? Why not? 

What fun it would be to walk into 
the friendly little store on the way 
to school, choose a bag of lollipops, 


: was while Girda 
p- | buying grape- 
t that Nancy 
discovered the 


‘Sete and say, ‘‘Please charge it to my 
he daddy, Mr. Coleman Terry!” If 


Girda smiled again and pinched 


Daddy were as rich as Girda had 


i, the little girl’s cheek. ‘‘All I say said he was, it would not matter 
is, ‘Please charge it,’ and your fa- how many bags of candy she bought, 
ad ther pays the bill at the end of the Daddy would still be able to pay for 
‘ai month. That’s all there is to it,’ them, and have lots and lots of 
explained Girda. money left over. 
ut |. Naney Lee was thinking hard. Nancy Lee and Girda moved lei- 
“Girda, could you carry anything surely up the winding street with 
ee, at all out of the store and just say, its sun-washed sidewalk and _ its 
wn ‘Please charge it’? And would friendly groups of shoppers. Now 
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telephone and had appeared as if 
by magic on her mother’s snowy 
table; for in the great city where 
Nancy Lee had lived, small girls 
who dwelt in apartment houses 
usually did not see the teeming food 
markets that lay on Front Street 
near the river, much less visit them 
with a market basket, selecting 
dainties to take home. 

Going to market from Pinecrest 
had been a rather startling event, 
for had not Girda done and said 
the strangest things that first Sat- 
urday at Mr. Betts’s store in the 
village? 

Mr. Betts’s store, which stood at 
the end of a winding road, was a 
most inviting place. The door stood 
wide open as if to say, ‘‘Come right 
in.’”’” Women with market baskets 
on their arms crowded the shop, 
filling their baskets with fragrant, 
colorful goodies. Nancy Lee spied 
jars and jars of jelly on the shelves, 
jolly little cans in fancy wrappers, 
and show eases filled with cookies, 
cakes, and pies. Fat barrels stood 
about, filled with pickles and nuts. 

In a corner by the door, a lady in 
a white apron and cap was mixing 
a salad and actually giving every 
person who came into the store a 
taste of it in a small paper dish. 
Mr. Betts himself, dressed in a stiff 
white apron, handed Nancy Lee a 
sugar-topped cookie. Oh, a very 
jolly place was Mr. Betts’s store. 

It was while Girda was buying 
grapefruit that Nancy Lee discov- 
ered the candy case. She pressed 
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her small nose against the glass, 
the better to see the little crystal 
dishes filled with bonbons—pink, 
lavender, and green. There were 
also gumdrops, jelly beans, marsh- 
mallows, and taffy. Mother had 
given Nancy Lee ten cents to spend 
at the village market. It was fun 
to select a small bag of bonbons all 
by oneself. A smiling Mr. Betts 
put in a stick of red-and-white pep- 
permint for good measure. Oh, yes, 
a jolly thing, was this going to mar- 
ket. How tantalizing were the 
sights and sounds and smells of the 
friendly little store! 

Girda had finished her market- 
ing. Mr. Betts handed her a bit of 
yellow paper, which Girda dropped 
into her handbag. It was then that 
Girda did the strangest thing. She 
walked out of the store—without 
paying. 

‘*Girda,’’ whispered Nancy Lee, 
catching the woman’s arm, ‘‘you 
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forgot to pay the grocerman!”’ 
Girda smiled good-naturedly. ‘‘I 
don’t have to pay for the things, 
Chick,’’ she said. ‘‘ Your father has 
a charge account here.’’ 
A charge account! 


‘¢W—what’s a—charge account, 
Girda?’’ asked Nancy Lee, her eyes 
like two puzzled question =~ 


buying grape- 


Girda smiled again and pinched 
the little girl’s cheek. ‘All I say 
is, ‘Please charge it,’ and your fa- 
ther pays the bill at the end of the 
month. That’s all there is to it,”’ 
explained Girda. 

Nancy Lee was thinking hard. 
‘“Girda, could you carry anything 
at all out of the store and just say, 
‘Please charge it’? And would 
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my daddy always pay for it?” 

‘*Reckon I could buy the whole 
store and your father could pay for 
it — easily — and still have lots of 


_ money left over.”’ 


Again Nancy Lee was thinking 
hard. This time she was thinking 
about her daddy. Never before had 
she thought of him as being rich or 
not rich; but what Girda had said 
must be true, for Daddy had just 
bought an entire green hill, and a 
great white house with many rooms, 
and stables, a swimming pool, wide 
lawns, and an elm-arched drive. 

Girda’s words: ‘‘All I say is, 
‘Please charge it,’ and your father 
pays the bill at the end of the 
month,’’ seemed to be singing them- 
selves over and over to Nancy Lee. 
Again she was thinking hard. If 
Girda could take anything she 
wished out of Mr. Betts’s store by 
just saying, ‘‘Please charge it,”’ 
why could not she, Nancy Lee, do 
the same thing? Why not? 

What fun it would be to walk into 
the friendly little store on the way 
to school, choose a bag of lollipops, 
and say, ‘‘Please charge it to my 
daddy, Mr. Coleman Terry!’ If 
Daddy were as rich as Girda had 
said he was, it would not matter 
how many bags of candy she bought, 
Daddy would still be able to pay for 
them, and have lots and lots of 
money left over. 

Nancy Lee and Girda moved lei- 
surely up the winding street with 
its sun-washed sidewalk and its 
friendly groups of shoppers. Now 
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they were passing a dingy-looking 
little store. The windows were 
crowded with odds and ends of 
dishes, ancient pots and pans, bits 
of stovepipe, old books, framed pic- 
tures, paper flowers, a tired-looking 
chair, an ice-cream freezer, and a 
waste basket. A sign in the window 
said: 
TOBEY’S STORE 
We Buy Anything You Want to Sell 


Oh, what a dark, dim, dusty, cob- 
webby place was Tobey’s store! 
thought Nancy Lee. Who could 
wish to buy or sell anything at all 
in such a place? The little girl 
lifted her small nose in scorn as she 
looked again into Tobey’s windows. 
She was very glad that she did not 
have to buy or sell anything in such 
a place as that. How different was 
Tobey’s store from Mr. Betts’s 
clean, shining, fragrant little shop, 
with its gleaming food cases, its 
tempting barrels of nuts and pick- 
les, its clusters of bananas, its 
fresh pineapples, its grapes and 
dates! Somewhat like an old-world 


in scorn 
bazaar was Mr. 
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not much of its deli- A e My 
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air about Mr. Betts’s little store. 

Standing in the doorway of 
Tobey’s store was a little man in a 
black work apron. The little man 
appeared quite as dingy as his 
store, but he smiled and nodded at 
Nancy Lee in such a friendly way 
that she smiled and nodded back 
again, in spite of the fact that her 
nose had just been lifted in scorn. 

Nancy Lee and Girda reached the 
entrance to Pinecrest. Above their 
heads stretched the leafy arms of 
trees. Water was playing on the 
lawns. The cluck and coo of a 
cuckoo called from the distance. 
The drive was like a fairy bower, 
with its arch of green branches, its 
chrysanthemums and asters spurt- 
ing flames of color along the hedge- 
rows. 

Nancy Lee hurried to her room. 
She must tell Patricia about the 
trip to Mr. Betts’s store; about the 
little crystal dishes filled with bon- 


Nancy Lee smiled back again, in spite of 
the fact that her nose had just been lifted 
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bons—pink, lavender, and green. 
She must tell her about the new 
game of charge it, which she was go- 
ing to play the first time she passed 
Mr. Betts’s store on the way to the 
village school. She must also tell 
Patricia about Tobey’s dingy little 
store with its queer sign. 

Patricia was Nancy Lee’s newest 
and most beautiful doll. Indeed, 
Patricia, who had been sent to 
Nancy Lee by her uncle Dick, was 
a doll fit for a little princess, for 
she had come out of a smart Paris 
shop. Her gown was fashioned of 
the finest, most gossamer lace; her 
petticoat was made of silk, fine as 
the petals of a poppy. Her bonnet 
matched her gown, and was finished 
with an arch little feather of the 
same delicate pink as Patricia’s 
cheeks. She wore tiny kid shoes 
and a scarf nearly as fine and frag- 
ile as spider’s lace. 

It seemed only proper that such 
a superior and beautiful doll as Pa- 
tricia should spend her days sitting 
on a fine cushion, and be treated 
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like a lady of high degree. Nancy 
Lee had promised herself, when 
she had opened the Paris box and 
had seen the lovely doll for the first 
time, that Patricia should be a 
house doll, one never to be taken to 
the mountains or the beach or on 
ordinary picnics. Nancy Lee had 
decided that not even the three se- 
cret places that she had discovered 
in the cool, green glades back of 
Pinecrest were quite good enough 
to house Patricia even for an hour 
onasummer afternoon. So the doll 
sat, day in and day out, on her silk- 
en cushion, and was treated like a 
lady of high degree. 

Nancy Lee opened her door a 
small crack and peeped into her 
lovely blue bedroom. There sat Pa- 
tricia just as she had left her, smil- 
ing sweetly and expectantly as 
though waiting for the return of 
her little friend. Nancy Lee ran 
across the room and, lifting the doll, 
kissed her tenderly on both cheeks. 

‘*Dearest,’’ she whispered, ‘‘I’ve 
been having the most fun! Girda 
did strangest 
thing at market.’’ 


Nancy Lee told the 
doll all about Mr. 
Betts’s store, about 
the great yawning 
barrels filled with 
pickles and _ nuts, 
about the honey in 
the comb. She de- 
scribed especially the 
little crystal dishes 
filled with bonbons— 
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pink, green, and yy 
lavender. She told | 
all about charge it. | 
‘‘Some day, dearest, 
I shall get a wee 
bagful of jelly 
beans and charge it 
and bring it home 
to you,’’ declared 
Nancy Lee, giving 
Patricia a_ tight 
hug. 

Patricia, like the 
lady she was, lis- 
tened most atten- 
tively to every 
word. Nancy Lee 
felt that Patricia 
quite approved of 
the new game of charge it, for she 
imagined that the doll smiled 
especially, and that the arch little 
feather on her hat nodded a bit in 
approval. 

Saki, the Japanese house boy, 
was sounding the gong for lunch- 
eon. Nancy Lee kissed the Paris 
doll and, placing her once again on 
her silken cushion, left the room. 
As Nancy Lee hurried down the 
hall, she peeped into Grandma’s 
room. Such a busy, lovely, little 
white-haired lady was Grandma! 
Even though it was barely fall, she 
was already making Christmas 
presents. This year she was mak- 
ing comforters, one for each of her 
three sons and two daughters. 
Grandma’s merry eyes and sunny 
smile greeted Nancy Lee above a 
mound of wool and silkaline. 


She described 


filled with bonbons do just 
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‘‘Come in, my lamb,’’ in- 
vited Grandma. 

Nancy Lee, who 
loved new sights and 
sounds and adventures 

of all sorts, hurried in- 
to Grandma’s room. 
Oh, what fun! 
Grandma was ty- 
ing pretty bows, 
which looked like 
small, neat butter- 
flies resting in reg- 
ular file across the 
silken comforter. 

Grandma! 
May—may I try to 
one ?”’ 

asked Nancy Lee. 

‘‘Indeed you may,’’ consented 
Grandma. ‘‘Those little fingers of 
yours should be able to tie the neat- 
est of bows, my dear.’’ She cut a 
yard of narrow blue ribbon, which 
she threaded through a large-eyed 
needle; then she showed Nancy Lee 
the proper way to make a bow. How 
easy it looked! Nancy Lee, her fin- 
gers trembling with eagerness, tied 
a wee butterfly bow. 

‘‘Very nicely done, my dear,’’ 
commented Grandma. 

After luncheon Nancy Lee tied 
an entire row of ribbon butterflies. 
It was not such easy work, after all, 
but she learned to tie perfect little 
bows. 

‘*Run along now, and play,”’’ said 
Grandma, who understood little 
girls. ‘‘Perhaps, some rainy day, 
you will like to help again.”’ 
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School opened the following 
Monday. ‘To reach the school in 


the suburb of Westmoor, Nancy 
Lee went down the winding road 
from Pinecrest which led past 
Tobey’s store with its dingy win- 
dows, past Mr. Betts’s shop with its 
wide-open, friendly door, which 
seemed to say, ‘‘Come_ right 
in!”’ 

An inviting new red-and-white 
sign stood in Mr. Betts’s window. 
It said: 

Try Our Eskimo Pies! 
Five Cents Each 

Nancy Lee looked longingly at 
the sign. If only she had some one 
with her! she thought. Charging 
something for the first time might 
seem a little difficult if one were 
allalone. But on the way home that 
afternoon she did have some one 
with her. Little Dorcas, daughter 
of the dairyman who lived a half 
mile back of Pinecrest, walked 
along the same winding road that 
led out of the village. Nancy Lee 
and Dorcas had become good 
friends in a day. 
How pleasant that 
they might walk to 
and from school to- 
gether! They 
passed Mr. Betts’s 
store. The jolly 
red-and-white sign 
hung temptingly in 
the window. It 
seemed to call: 


Try Our Eskimo Pies! 
Five Cents Each 


“T’ll just charge it.” 
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‘*Let’s—let’s go in and—get 
something,’’ suggested Nancy Lee 
a bit breathlessly. 

Doreas hesitated. ‘‘I—TI haven’t 
any money—not even a penny.”’ 

“‘Oh, that doesn’t matter,’’ an- 
swered her little companion in tri- 
umph. ‘‘I—TI haven’t any money 
either, but—but Ill just charge it.”’ 

Mr. Betts, in his stiff white 
apron, smiled at them. 

*‘And what can I do for you to- 
day ?’’ he asked Nancy Lee. 

‘*I—I’d like two Eskimo pies, 
please,’’ answered Nancy Lee. 

Mr. Betts reached into the big ice 
box and handed the Eskimo pies 
across the counter. 

‘*Please charge it to—to my dad- 
dy, Mr. Coleman Terry,’’ said 
Nancy Lee, smiling up at Mr. Betts. 
Oh, what a proud, independent feel- 
ing it gave one to walk into a store 
and take something one wanted 
very much, merely saying, ‘‘ Please 
charge it!’’ It was just like having 
a magic key to a magic treasure 
house. Nancy Lee gave Dorcas an 
Eskimo pie. To- 
gether they 
started out of the 
store. 

‘‘Just one mo- 
ment, little 
maidy!’’ called 
Mr. Betts. ‘‘Are 
you quite sure 
that this will be 
all right with 
your daddy ?’’ 


(To be continued) 
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Wen Bao Gets a Hat 


By Eva R. BAIRD 


HE RAIN has come. We can 

transplant the rice.” Wen Bao 
heard Old Uncle announce the next work 
for the family. 

“The earth god smiles upon us, that 
we can transplant this early,” said Fa- 
ther Ying. Father Ying was Wen Bao’s 
own father, but Old Uncle was the head 
of the family. 

“You speak truly,” agreed Third 
Uncle, who was Father Ying’s younger 
brother. “There have been more than 
twenty mouths to feed this year, and the 
rice bins lower alarmingly.” 

“Early transplanting does not always 
mean an early harvest,” objected Fourth 


“The rain has come. We can transplant the rice,” 


old Uncle announced 


Uncle, still another of Father’s brothers. 

“In my mother home the women burn 
incense to the earth god and the earth 
goddess at transplanting time.” It was 
a tall young woman who spoke this time. 
She was known in the family as Big 
Brother’s Bride, although she had been 
married to Wen Bao’s oldest brother for 
almost two years, and had a small son 
of her own. 

Wen Bao was never sure how many 
members there were in his family, al- 
though he often counted them upon his 
fingers. But, as likely as not, some one 
had a baby, or one of his girl cousins 
was claimed by her in-laws between 

counts. The Yings were a typical 
Chinese household, consisting of four 
generations. In such a Chinese home 
the grandparents, parents, uncles, 
aunts, and cousins all live as one 
household. 


Wen Bao was the youngest of his 
father’s children, and Big Brother 
was the oldest. The children in be- 
tween were girls who had married 
and gone to their in-laws; that is, all 
except Girl Girl, who was several 
years older than Wen Bao and a very 
useful member of the family. The 
Chinese family are those who bear the 
name; and when any one asked the 
Yings how many there were of them, 
they answered, “Oh, in the 
’teens somewhere,” or, “about 
twenty mouths to feed.” 
“We will go to the earth tem- 
ple after the rice is trans- 
planted,” was Old Uncle’s an- 
swer to the implied suggestion 
of Big Brother’s Bride. “I am 
more concerned about hats 
just now than I am about in- 
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cense. What is left of our rain hats, 
anyhow, I wonder?” 

Two of Third Uncle’s boys were 
climbing up the rafters of the house 
in search of last year’s hats, which they 
dropped to the floor—a mere wreckage 
of straw. Old Uncle looked them over 
sadly. 

“I thought so,” he said. 
ones should come any day. I ordered 
them from Hatman Chien. But water 
never hurt any one, I guess. We’ll need 
every hand in the paddy field that can 
be spared from other work.” 

“Big and little, short and tall, 
Rice field giveth work for all,” 
Big Brother rimed good-naturedly. Wen 
Bao’s feet tapped impatiently with the 
rime. He could scarcely wait for Old 
Uncle to say who was to work where, 
so that he could get out into the paddy 
fields, with their constant pitter-patter 

of rain. 

Wen Bao had helped with the trans- 
planting last year for the first time, and 
he had liked to stand in the paddy fields 
with the water to his knees or even to 
his waist, and with the raindrops drip- 
ping on his hat. Of course Wen Bao’s 
hat had been only an ordinary hat that 
covered his head, not the kind that Old 
Uncle had ordered from Hatman Chien. 
Those were to be huge af- 
fairs, each one of which 
would cover the entire body 
of its wearer as he stooped 
over the task of transplant- 
ing. The inside crown 
would fit the head, 
and the brim would 
spread out like an 


“The new 


Wen Bao liked 
to stand in the \ ry 
paddy fields viel 
with the water 

to his knees 
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umbrella, giving full protection from the 
showers of rain in which transplanting 
must be done. The wearer of such a 
hat appears to be carrying a sort of 
small thatched roof over him. 

Wen Bao had dreamed of the time 
when he should have one of these body 
hats, but he had never seen them except 
in men’s sizes. They are considered 
a necessity for men and women who 
work day in and day out in the rain 
during the transplanting season. Chil- 
dren like Wen Bao can stop and dry out 
occasionally if they need to, and their 
work in the fields is broken with indoor 
tasks. Wen Bao would have liked trans- 
planting rice if he had had no hat at 
all, and he did not expect to have a body 
hat for many years, but he could think 
about it. The fact that he could help 
with the transplanting at all made the 
time seem nearer when he would be a 
real worker and have a real hat. 

Rice is planted very close together in 
the first place. Then, the tender plants 


are picked up from the water in which 
they have grown, and are placed much 
farther apart to mature. The transplant- 
ing is done in the rain if possible, be- 
cause the least sunshine quickly shrivels 
the delicate roots and ruins the plants. 
Like many farm tasks, that of trans- 
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planting rice is hard work, but with ev- 
ery one helping there is plenty of fun 
about it. Wen Bao was, like most 
Chinese children, happy when he was 
big enough to help. 

The Yings had a considerable acreage 
of rice land, and they all worked it to- 
gether. They were old-fashioned Chi- 
nese: everybody worked and everybody 
ate. The little cash they handled went 
into a common purse. Old Uncle, as the 
head of the family, held the purse 
strings and directed the work. Wen Bao 
listened breathlessly while the workers 
were being assigned to the different 
fields where rice was to be transplanted. 
It did not matter to him where he 
worked, but he was eager to begin. 

“Big Brother’s Bride,” said Old 
Uncle, speaking to Wen Bao’s sister-in- 
law, “I think you could work in the fields 
this year, if Girl Girl takes your place 
at the ‘go.’ 

The “go” is the Chinese family cook- 
stove, which must be kept going, with 
food cooking on it to feed the rice trans- 
planters. 

“What about Baby?” asked the young 
mother. She did not mind going into 
the fields to work, but 
she did not quite see 


how it was to be man- agagesge 


aged. Girl Girl often 
cared for the little 
fellow, but Old Uncle 
was assigning her to 
other work. Some one 
would have to look 
after the baby. 
“Strap him onto 
Wen Bao’s back,” an- 
swered Old Uncle. 
“Wen Bao is short for 
transplanting, any- 
way. He can carry 
your infant, and look 
after the runabouts. 
That will work well. 
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You are a good transplanter, I hear.” 
Wen Bao’s heart sank to his heels as 
he heard this order. He was not to 
share in the rice transplanting, but had 
to stay indoors to mind a baby. His 
sister-in-law was taking off her shoes 
and stockings to go to the rice fields. 
She gave Wen Bao a friendly pat as she 
strapped the baby onto his back. 

No one could question Old Uncle’s 
commands, but when the transplanters 
started out they left two unhappy per- 
sons behind them. Girl Girl, instead of 
her usual happy task of looking after 
the little ones, with her sister-in-law 
doing the cooking near by for company, 
now had the task of cooking placed upon 
her young shoulders, with not a minute 
in which to croon to Baby, whom she 
loved. Girl Girl, however, tried to view 
the situation cheerfully ; she was grow- 
ing up, and as she grew up she had to 
do whatever there was to be done. She 
was sorry for Wen Bao. 

Wen Bao’s disappointment was al- 
most bursting into resentment. Had he 
not transplanted rice last year, ducking 
his head into the water if it was nec- 
essary? This year he was taller, and 

he knew he could be a 

real worker. Yet here 
a he was in the house, 
tending babies. 

The accustomed way 
to tend a baby, in 
China, is to strap it 
onto some one’s back. 
Every older sister ex- 
pects to carry the fam- 
ily baby until he is big 
enough to walk, and 
by that time there is 
another baby. Boys 
carry the babies only 
when there is a short- 
age of girls. Since 


Wen Bao sat, the picture of diss Wen Bao was the 
couragement, near the “go” 


youngest in his im- 
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mediate family, it had 
seemed likely that he 
would escape such drudg- 
ery. Now his sister-in- 
law’s baby had _ been 
thrust upon him, and 
that, too, just when he 
had expected to be trans- 
planting rice like a man. 

Girl Girl worked ener- 
getically, preparing vege- 
tables and washing rice. 
The whole family of 
“about - twenty - mouths” 
ate from this “go.” The 
only other worker be- 
sides Girl Girl was a 
cousin of Third Uncle’s 
family, a young daugh- 
ter-in-law who, because 
she was older than Girl 
Girl, ordered her about 
in the dinner preparations, and did very 
little herself. Girl Girl glanced sym- 
pathetically at Wen Bao occasionally. 
He was letting the “runabouts,” as Old 
Uncle called them, run about. These 
were the little cousins of the family, and 
they were having a noisy game of kick- 
the-feather which Wen Bao might have 
enjoyed with them, if he had not had a 
baby strapped on his back. As it was, 
Wen Bao sat, the picture of discourage- 
ment, on a stool near the “go,” until 
the warmth from the fire made the 
baby go to sleep. 

“Cannot Wen Bao feed the fire a 
while? That’s all that needs doing now,” 
Girl Girl asked her cousin, who agreed 
that he could. Girl Girl’s idea was that 
she and her brother would exchange 
jobs for a little while, and they both 
would be happier. 

She took the baby very gently from 
his back, and held him in her arms. 
Wen Bao hurried to the fire, which had 
to be fed constantly with straw, to cook 
the food that was on it. He was glad 


that 


Wen Bao needed no second 
call to get himself under 
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to be moving about. He, 
too, worked fast, crowd- 
ing fuel into the “go” un- 
til the older cousin pro- 
tested that the food was 
cooking too fast. 

Some one was pound- 
ing at the front gate, and 
Wen Bao, pausing at his 
task, went to see who it 
was. 

“Oh,” he cried, “it’s 
Hatman Chien with the 
rain hats Old Uncle or- 
dered.” And that was 
exactly what it was. 
How big and fine they 
were! 

The girls agreed that 
Wen Bao should take 
Hatman Chien to the 
paddy fields to deliver 
the order to Old Uncle. The baby was 
sleeping peacefully. Wen Bao was hap- 
py to get out in the softly falling rain 
after his morning in the house. The 
rice transplanters were glad indeed to 
see the hats as Old Uncle gave them out. 

Old Uncle looked carefully at each hat 
as he gave it out, making sure that there 
were no flaws in it, and making sure 
of the number he had ordered. When 
he had finished the count, there still re- 
mained one hat in a very small size. 
Wen Bao had never seen so small a 
transplanter’s hat. 

“That’s for luck,” said the hatman. 
“We just happened to have some straw 
of that length left over. Won’t it fit 
one of your youngsters? There is no 
charge.” Old Uncle called Wen Bao. 

Wen Bao needed no second call to get 
himself under that hat. It fitted him 
exactly. 

“Keep it on, and get busy,” laughed 
Old Uncle. “Big Brother’s Bride hasn’t 


hat 


worked in the fields for so long that 
(Please turn to page 22) 
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Halloween 


Mix-Up 
By MINOLA MADDY 


The mix-up never would 
have happened if Jock and 
Jacqueline had not been 
twins, or if Mother and Fa- 
ther had not had to go quite 
suddenly to St. Louis early 
Halloween morning, on most 
important business. 

The twins’ birthday was the 
thirty-first day of October, 
and every year since they could remem- 
ber, Mother had given them a combined 
birthday and Halloween party. There 
were always five boys invited for Jock, 
and five girls invited for Jacqueline. 

“The business is most urgent, chil- 
dren,” said Father earnestly, “or you 
may be sure that Mother and I would 
not leave you on your birthday. There 
are some papers in St. Louis that we 
must sign at once.” 


“I’m very sorry,” Mother added, “that 
we have to postpone your party, but 
we'll have it next week. You could 
scarcely take care of ten children all by 
yourselves. Besides, I do not have the 


refreshments prepared. Jock, you are 


to tell all the boys, and Jackie you are 
to tell all the girls.” 

The family had shortened “Jacque- 
line” to “Jackie” when Jock first began 
to talk and found his sister’s name hard 
to say. 

“You’ll be by yourselves after school 
is out this afternoon,” Mother continued, 
“but Mrs. Burroughs will come about 
nine o’clock to sleep in the spare bed- 
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room, so that you won’t be alone tonight. 
Father and I will be back early tomor- 
row evening.” 

Jackie’s brown eyes met Jock’s brown 
eyes. Jackie saw a brave look in Jock’s 
eyes, and Jock saw a courageous look in 
Jackie’s eyes. 

“We'll bring you something especially 
nice from St. Louis,’ promised Mother 
and Father. But neither Jock nor Jackie 
could think of anything else that they 
wanted nearly so much as _ their 
Halloween-birthday party. 

It was while Jackie was helping Fa- 
ther pack fresh linens in his bag that 
she had her wonderful idea. 

“T’m quite a large girl now, Father; 
don’t you think so?” Jackie began cau- 
tiously. She wanted to present her idea 
very carefully. 

“Indeed you are. This is your tenth 
birthday,” replied Father, his mind busy 
with plans for the trip. 

“Large enough to make cookies and 
lemonade for six boys?” 

“Why, I’m sure you could,” said Fa- 
ther. 


/ = fe 
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“Then couldn’t Jock’s friends come to 
our party, anyway, Daddy dear? I'd 
surprise Jock. I could fix for six boys, 
oh, ever so easily. We girls could have 
our party later.” 

Perhaps it was because Father was so 
busy with his plans that he was not 
really listening, or perhaps it was the 
eagerness in Jackie’s eyes as she looked 
up at him; at any rate, he consented to 
her idea. 


“I think that is very thoughtful of 
you,” he said tenderly, “and I see no 
reason why you shouldn’t do it. Now, 
precious, hand me those collars over 
there.” 

Jock was in Mother’s room, putting 
an extra nice shine on her slippers, while 
she finished her packing. 

“Jackie wanted a party ever so much,” 
he told Mother. 

“T know she did, dear, but we’ll have 
an extra nice party next week.” Mother 
spoke cheerfully. 

“IT have some money saved that I 
was going to spend on a present for 
her,” Jock went on, “but I could buy 


Jackie and Jock could only look 
at each other in amazement 
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some popcorn and apples 
with it. There would - be 
enough for six girls, and 
Jackie had some dandy 
games planned. The boys 
wouldn’t mind waiting.” 

Mother looked at Jock 
happily. “That is a lovely 
plan, Son, and I see no rea- 
son why you shouldn’t do it.” 

In a very short time 
Mother and Father kissed 
the twins good-by at the 
front steps and walked hur- 
riedly to the waiting car. 
The door slammed and the 
car whisked them rapidly 
around the corner. Oh, the 
day would have been a long, 
dreary one had not there 
been two secret plans to be 
hastily but carefully carried out. 

The twins quickly closed the house 
and left for school. Each wanted time 
to tell five friends that there would be 
no party. Jackie had to turn away, so 
that Jock would not see her smile as he 
told Billy that the party had been post- 
poned. Then she hastened away to tell 
the girls. Before school started, the 
ten children had all been told that there 
would be no party that night. 

At noon Jackie and Jock ate lunch in 
the school cafeteria. Jackie ate quickly 
and hurried back to the empty class- 
room. There she wrote five little notes 
and slipped them on the desks of Jock’s 
five especial friends. The notes said: 

“Please come to our house tonight 
just as you had planned. I am going to 
surprise Jock.—Jacqueline.” 

Meanwhile in the lunch room, Jock 
was telling Jackie’s especial friends of 
his surprise for her. The five girls 
again promised to come to the party. 

Very little attention was paid to les- 
sons by a certain group of twelve friends 
in class five that Halloween afternoon. 
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Knowing looks and smiling nods were 
exchanged, and an air of excitement pre- 
vailed. Even the Halloween program 
that Miss Sanders let them have did not 
hold the complete attention of the 
twelve. 

“I’m going over to Gay’s house for a 
while after school,” said Jock as the 
twins left the school grounds together 
that evening. Gay had promised to help 
him make the popcorn balls for the 
party, and had suggested that they do 
it at her house. 

Jackie was surprised at Jock’s going, 
but his absence suited her plans nicely. 
“Come home in time for dinner,” she 
said. “I'll fix something for us.” 

She hastened home and donned 
Mother’s big kitchen apron. Carefully 
she lighted the oven and prepared cooky 
dough as she had seen Mother do many 
times. The cookies must have known 
that they were intended for a surprise, 
because they came out of the oven crisp 
and golden brown. Jackie tasted one 
to make sure that they were as good 
as they looked, and even she could find 
nothing wrong with them. She hid 
them carefully, high up on a cupboard 
shelf, thinking to herself with satis- 
faction that she had made enough for 
a dozen boys to have several apiece. 
Next she squeezed lemons and then made 
a syrup of water and sugar for the lem- 
onade. The water and ice she would 
add later. 

Jackie had been so busy preparing 
for Jock’s surprise that she had not had 
time to miss Mother and Father or to be 
sorry that the girls were not coming to 
the party. When Jock came noisily in 
at the back door, whistling cheerfully 
and hoping that Jackie would not ask 
him what he had been doing at Gay’s 
house, he found an appetizing lunch of 
cold baked beans and brown bread and 
milk on the table. 

“This will be our dessert,” Jock said, 
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taking two highly polished apples from 
his coat pocket. He and Gay had worked 
hard at making the popcorn balls and 
polishing the apples that he had pur- 
chased with his own money. Gay and 
the other girls were to bring the pop- 
corn and apples later when they came 
to the party. 

“Jock,” said Jacqueline, trying to 
speak as though she had just thought 
of the idea, “let’s go up to the attic and 
bring down the Halloween decorations 
we saved from our party last year, and 
put them up. That will make us feel 
as if we were having a party, anyway.” 

“Splendid,” Jock said, secretly think- 
ing how well the idea fitted in with his 
plans. 

After they had tidied the kitchen they 
brought the big box down from the attic 
and put the bright-colored orange-and- 
black crépe paper on the chairs and 
tables, and placed the jack-o’-lanterns 
and witches and cats about the house. 
When Jacqueline tuned the radio in on 
some gay music, it did seem as though 
a party were about to begin. 

“Let’s dress,” Jackie exclaimed, “and 
then it will seem like a real party.” 

Jock was the first one downstairs, and 
he was just in time to let Gay and the 
other girls in at the kitchen door. The 
baskets of apples and popcorn Jock 
hastily shoved out of sight under the 
kitchen stove. 

“T’ll take you into the front room 
before Jackie comes down,” he whis- 
pered and led the way. At the doorway 
he paused. There on the long divan sat 
his five chums. 

“Surprise! 


surprise!’”’ shouted the 


girls and boys together, but Jackie and 
Jock could only look at each other in 
amazement. 

“We knew that you both were going 
to be surprised,” laughed Bill, “and 
all the time Jock was trying to surprise 

(Please turn to page 44) 
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At M idnight 


(Awarded a subscription to Wee Wispom) 
By MARJORIE SPITLER (12 years) 
Fremont, Nebr. 


At midnight, when all is quiet and still, 
No moon or stars are out, 

The fairies dance in a magic ring; 
They caper and skip about. 


The crickets furnish the music, 
The fireflies supply the light; 
No human has ever joined in the fun 

The fairies share at night. 


Halloween Happenings 
(Awarded a subscription to Wee Wispom) 
By ELIZABETH JANE GRAY (11 years) 
Rochester, N. Y. 


In a forest dark and still, 
Near a tiny elfin rill, 

Dressed in silk and satin sheen, 
Fairies dance each Halloween. 


Witches on their brooms are riding, 

While through the forest glens are glid- 
ing 

Goblin, gnome, and shadow sprite, 

With the moon their way to light. 


Jack-o’-lanterns do their part, 
As their golden beams they dart, 
And at the window peep and pry, 
Or grin at all the passers-by. 
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The Halloween Party 
(Awarded a guild membership) 
By GORDON HEATH (10 years) 
Downey, Calif. 


Billy was almost crying. He had not 
been invited to the Halloween party and 
every one else in the neighborhood had 
been; that is, every one else except the 
other new boy across the street. His 
name was Bobby, but not many of the 
people knew him. Billy knew him quite 
well, though, and knew that he was often 
lonesome. 

Bobby and Billy got together and did 
kind things for the people in their 
neighborhood, and soon everybody grew 
to like them. One morning Billy got a 
letter. He hastily tore it open. It was 
an invitation to the Halloween party. 
He ran across the street to Bobby’s 
house. Bobby had an invitation just 
like it. They found out later that it 
was through doing kind deeds that they 
had received the invitations. After that 
they were very happy. 


The Thoughtless Kite 


(Awarded a guild membership) 
By KATHERINE WILLIAMS (9 years) 
Fresno, Calif. 


My kite and I went out to play, 

But he went up in the sky to stay, 
And I went back to my room to cry; 
For I could not see why, why, why 
He’d want to go up in the sky to stay, 
When I wanted him here to play. 
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Miss Autumn 
(Awarded a guild membership) 
By ALLISON MCKENZIE (11 years) 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Say, Miss Autumn, where are you go- 
ing? 

All dressed up in your gold and green 

gown. 
I think you would look sweet in a bit 
of yellow, 

Add some red to your golden gown. 
I’ll bet you are going to a party— 
Halloween festival with goblins and 

spooks. 
Oh, my dear, won’t you be frightened? 
You don’t know how goblins look. 
Wave your wand, O dear Miss Autumn, 
Make me a gown all lovely like yours. 
How I would love to attend the party 
And keep the spooks away from you! 
You say I’m far too small, dear? 
Oh, but I could stretch ’way tall, 
And I’d be just oh, so happy, 
If I could only go with you. 
Thanks! oh, thanks, dear lovely autumn. 
You are kind and sweet to me, 
And we shall dance and skip over the 
dry leaves, 
And be at the party in time for tea. 
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The Pof Corn Dance 


(Awarded a subscription to Wee Wispom) 
By Patsy KNIGHT (10 years) 
Spokane, Wash. 


Come and see the pop corn dance; 

See them dance, see them prance, 

See them hop and jump about, 

Then turn themselves “plumb” inside 
out. 


First they’re brownies, oh, so gay! 
Dancing and prancing at their play. 
But look! Right before your eyes 
They turn into fairies. What a surprise! 
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Halloween 
(Awarded a guild membership) 


By LORENA MAE SWEENEY (12 years) 
El Centro, Calif. 


At last Halloween is here, 

The weirdest time of all the year. 
For with it come the naughty witches 
Riding on their broomstick switches. 


The season for parties and loads of fun; 
Good and naughty pranks are done. 

The bats come flying through the air; 
Black cats and pumpkins are also there. 


Gay jack-o’-lanterns with ugly faces 
Hang around in the queerest places. 
For Halloween let’s give a cheer, 
The nicest time of all the year. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: To avoid publishing unrecog- 
nized copied work and the consequent em- 
barrassment and chagrin for everybody 
concerned, we are making this ruling: Here- 
after, all poems and stories submitted for 
the guild pages must be accompanied by a 
letter from the child’s teacher or parents, 
stating that they know the poem or story 
to be original and the child’s own work. 
Any work that is not accompanied by such 
a letter from an adult will not be considered 
for publication. Ask your mother, father, 
or teacher to explain “plagiarism” to you. 
We want our WEE WISDOM Writers’ Guild 
to be a club that boys and girls can be 
proud to belong to, and in order to make it 
so, we rule out all dishonesty or cheating. 

Poems and stories submitted for the 
guild pages must be your own original work. 
Give your full name, age, and address. The 
authors of the best three contributions are 
awarded one-year subscriptions to WEE 
WISDOM. Others whose work is published 
receive guild membership cards. Unused 
work is not returned, but we invite each 
reader to keep trying until he succeeds in 
having something published. When a child 
has earned a free subscription, he cannot 
have more work published. 

All contributions must be mailed three 
months ahead of the issue in which they are 
to appear. January work should reach us 
by the twentieth of October, and February 
work, by the twentieth of November. 
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J ack-o'-Lantern 

(Awarded a guild membership) 

By KNIGHT DrRyGAsS (9 years) 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Out on the snake-rail fences 
And over the garden wall, 

Jack-o’-Lantern is peeking ; 
The moon shines over all. 


Out in the cornfields yonder, 
And in the barns and bins, 
The goblins are dancing, 


The music is gay and lilting, 
Played by the breezes so gay. 

Goblins bowing and tilting, 
Make merry till dawn of day. 


I sigh for the season’s going; 
The dancers will soon be gone, 

For a winter wind is blowing, 
And Jack-o’-Lantern is done. 


The Autumn Ball 
(Awarded a guild membership) 
By VIRGINIA FREI (12 years) 
Marquette, Mich. 


The leaves, all dressed in brightest hues, 


In answer to the wind’s deep call, 


Frisked and laughed and danced about, 


Awaiting the autumn ball. 


The maple, clothed in a gown of red, — 


The oak, in a dress of brown, 
The willow, in colors of russet and 
green, 
Together came fluttering down. 


colors, 


Till nature called them down to sleep. 
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But Jack-o’-Lantern just grins. 


From far and wide the music sounded, 
Calling them to the woodland deep, 
Where they whirled about in brilliant 
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Goblins 


(Awarded a guild membership) 
By MAE HANDY (914 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
On the night of Halloween 
Ghosts and goblins can be seen; 
Witches on their broomsticks, 
Flying through the sky; 
Black cats on the fences, 
Howling shrill and high; 
Bats, blundering through the twilight, 
Flapping wildly with their wings; 
And owls, staring through the darkness, 
Wide-eyed, weird-looking things. 


Wen Bao Gets a Hat 


(Continued from page 15) 


she’s not much good at it. You take 
her place, and she can go back.” 

Big Brother’s Bride was gratefully 
leaving the paddy field. The morning’s 
work had tired her. Wen Bao was so 
glad to get outdoors and into the fun 
that he transplanted rice almost as fast 
as Third Uncle with whom he worked. 

When the transplanters went into the 
house to eat, Girl Girl had Baby 
strapped on her back and was jogging 
him happily, while the baby’s mother 
was turning the ordinary meal that the 
cousin had started into a real feast. Old 
Uncle said that any one who could cook 
as well as Big Brother’s Bride had bet- 
ter stay by the “go.” Big Brother’s 
Bride said she could not have prepared 
such a good dinner if Girl Girl had not 
taken good care of the baby. 

Third Uncle, as he filled his rice bowl 
the fourth time, said that all the Ying 
family were good workers. 

“Why, even Wen Bao keeps up with 
me,” he said. “We must keep that boy 
in the paddy fields.” 

Every one looked to see how Wen Bao 
would take such praise, but Wen Bao 
was asleep under his hat. 
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Tey Charles R; Strotz 


We all like to hear stories of famous 
voyages, or of new lands discovered, or 
of daring flights across land and sea. 
We know the stories of Columbus and 
“Lindy” by heart, for we love to hear 
of their deeds. What boy or girl has 
not wished that he or she might do some- 
thing to equal them? 

When you know the stories that the 
pictures on your stamps are trying to 
tell you, you will find that between the 
covers of your stamp book are all the 
tales of adventure and discovery that 
any one could want. There are hun- 
dreds of stamps that picture the latest 
flights in swift airplanes across the 
ocean, as well as those that picture the 
first voyages in sailing ships to the 
“New World.” 

Many countries have issued stamps 
in honor of the first explorers that came 
to America. Christopher Columbus and 
his exploits are favorite subjects for 
stamps. The Columbian is- 
sue of the United States has 
sixteen stamps on which are 
printed different scenes from 
the discoverer’s life. 

On the stamps of St. 
Kitts-Nevis, a small British 
Colony, is a picture of Co- 
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LLECTORS 


lumbus that has been a cause of amaze- 
ment to historians. As you can see in 
the picture of this stamp, the explorer 
is shown on the deck of his vessel, look- 
ing through a telescope. There is noth- 
ing very startling in this fact until we 
learn that the telescope was not invented 
until one hundred years after the death 
of Columbus. The artist who made the 
picture had a good idea, but he did not 
know the history of the telescope. 

Columbus has had his picture on more 
stamps than any other man except 
George Washington or rulers such as 
King George of England. Almost all 
the South and Central American coun- 
tries have stamps with a picture of Co- 
lumbus on them. Spain, too, has is- 
sued many stamps in his memory. 

However, other explorers have not 
been forgotten by the governments when 
issuing stamps. Do you remember who 
Balboa was? He was the first man to 
cross Panama and to view the 
Pacific Ocean from the West 
Coast. The Republic of Pan- 
ama printed a stamp bearing 
a picture of Balboa taking pos- 
session of the Pacific. 

Even in more modern times 
there have been adventurers 


(Please turn to page 40) 
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WEE WISDOM 


By Lida Keck-Wig gins 


Out in the woods the good, brown nuts 
With every breeze are falling, 

And golden corn the men on farms 
Into their barns are hauling. 


These are the days when forest trees 
Are turning red and yellow, 

And now the apples everywhere 
Are getting nice and mellow. 


Out in the fields the pumpkins ripe 
_ All gold and plump are lying, 
And little birds know it is time 

That they were southward flying. 


Oh, autumn time's a lovely time, 
When days are cool and snappy; 

For each one brings so many things 
To make a person happy! 


SS 
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Magazine Racks 


By LAURENCE FULLER 


This month is not too early to begin 
the Christmas presents that you plan 
to make by hand. A magazine rack for 
Mother-or Father would delight either 
of them. Perhaps you would like one 
for your room, too. 

The illustrations show two ways of 
making a magazine rack. Your neigh- 
borhood stores now receive most of 
their goods in pasteboard cartons. How- 
ever, many articles are still packed in 
wooden boxes, and these boxes are 
usually strong ones. With a little careful 
searching, I am sure that you can find 
a box from which you can make a rack 
like the one shown in figure 1. Place 
the box upright. Remove the top board 
and the upper board on either side. Some 
of the boards may have been torn loose 
in removing the contents. Nail any 


such boards carefully back into place. 
Replace any boards that have been brok- 
en or that have bad knot holes. Mark 
and cut off the corners of the two end 
boards as shown in figure 1. Mark the 
center of the side boards and cut down 
to an angle. This will enable you to 
remove the magazines more easily. 

A broomstick makes a fine handle. 
Cut a length to fit your box and fasten 
it into place, using one screw at each 
end. Four wooden furniture knobs from 
the five-and-ten-cent store, or two yo-yo 
tops, taken apart and fastened to the 
four corners of the rack, make good 
feet. Now, with sandpaper or emery 
cloth, smooth off all the edges and other 
rough places. When finished with three 
coats of paint that will harmonize with 

(Please turn to page 40) 
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“T TALLOWEEN is no fun at all if we 
can’t play tricks on folks,” grum- 

bled Billy, as the Boosters gathered on 

board the Good Words Booster Ship. 

“No,” agreed Mary, “just dressing 
up for a party or bobbing for apples 
doesn’t seem very exciting; not like 
soaping windows or making ticktacks 
to frighten folks with.” 

Nearly all the Boosters had arrived 
by this time and they were feeling very 
much as Billy and Mary felt. Captain 
Speak-no-evil had told them to wear 
some kind of costume—an old sheet or a 
witch’s cape. Such an array of cos- 
tumes was never before seen. 

One would have thought that the 
Boosters would have been happy, for the 
Captain had never failed to give them a 
jolly meeting; but they knew that he 
would not want them to play tricks on 
people just because it was Halloween 
night, and everything else that they 
could think of seemed dull. 

“What’s this? What’s this?” ex- 
claimed the Captain, coming aboard. 
“Why is everybody so downhearted?” 
He looked from one to another. The 
Boosters looked slightly uncomfortable, 
but finally Billy spoke. 

“We think there isn’t any fun in 
Halloween unless we can play tricks on 
folks,” he said. “Not bad tricks of 


course, but ringing doorbells and mak- 
ing ticktacks. That’s what Halloween 
is for.” 

“Well, it’s this way,” our Captain 
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(OOD WORLDS 


BOOSTER 


spoke earnestly. “Long, long ago, people 
used to think there were many invisible 
spirits or fairies about. People thought 
some of these fairies and elves were 
good and some were bad. On Halloween 
night these fairy folk were supposed to 
be abroad, working much mischief on 
land. 

“Of course we know that fairies are 
really our thought-people and that they 
all should be good, so that Halloween 
night should be a night for doing good 
instead of evil. Many people do not 
know that the happiness fairies are 
abroad on Halloween night, but they 
are; and they will come into the heart 
of every person that knows how and 
where to find them. 

The Boosters were beginning to look 
interested. Halloween might be fun 
after all. 

“Can you tell us where to find them, 
Captain?” asked Betty Lou. 

“No,” said our Captain, “no one can 
tell you where to find them, but I can 
tell you where to look. I suggest that 
each of you call at the house of some 
friend or neighbor on Halloween night 
where you think you will be welcome. 
Perhaps some elderly couple would like 
to have you spend an evening reading to 
them; perhaps some busy mother would 
enjoy her evening more if you would 
entertain the youngsters for her; per- 
haps Mother and Father would enjoy 
a movie if you and brother washed the 
evening dishes. Oh, there are any num- 
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ber of places to search for the happiness 
fairies. They may be hiding behind the 
sofa, or back of the dishpan, or within 
the pages of some book, so that you will 
never see them, but you will know by 
the happy feeling in your heart that 
they are there.” 

“That sounds like an adventure to 
me,” said Billy starting up. “Of course 
I don’t expect to see any fairies, but I 
know the very place to go. There’s a 
family in our block whose mother works 
at night and whose father is away. The 
children would like to have some one 
spend an evening with them.” 

“That’s the spirit, Billy. You’re sure 
to have a successful Halloween.” 

The other Boosters were starting up 
now, each one with some particular 
place in mind. 

The Captain had just one more sug- 
gestion to offer. “Perhaps a number 
of you would like to invite the children 
you know, who otherwise would not have 
a happy Halloween, to come aboard our 
ship for a few games and some pop- 
corn.” 

While the Boosters are off in search 
of the happiness fairies, perhaps you 
would like to join our club, in order that 
you too may search for them. If you 
have not already done so, write us for 
an application blank and we will send 
you full directions for joining. There 
is no charge. Boosters are expected to 
keep the pledge and to report to the 
secretary once a month for four months, 
telling how they are keep- 
ing it. Four monthly re- 
ports and a subscription to 
WEE WIsDOM for some 
friend entitle you to a 
Booster pin free; or you 
may purchase a pin for 
twenty-five cents. You may 
request the secretary to en- 
ter your name on the lists 
for those who wish the 
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prayers of other readers or to corre- 
spond with others. We publish as many 
of the best letters we receive as we have 
room for. 


Keep your ship headed straight for 
the Land of Love, Mary. Your letter 
shows that you are making progress. 
Angry clouds and unkind winds will 
vanish as you approach closer and closer 
to the Land of Love. 


Dear Secretary: This is my first letter to 
you since the fourth month after the time 
I joined. I am afraid that I shall not have 
such a good report this time. I have strug- 
gled with many clouds of anger, and I am 
very much ashamed to say I have conquered 
only a few. Unkind words sometimes will 
slip from my mouth, but that is a wind I 
shall try harder than ever to conquer, for 
I feel that it makes people sad to hear 
such words. My ship is heading for the 
City of Contentment. I feel if I succeed in 
finding it, it will be a great accomplishment, 
for I get very lonesome where I live out in 
the country, and sometimes I am very cross. 
Next month I shall have a much better re- 
port, I hope. 

I shall pray every night that all the Boost- 
ers—and I am one—may find all the lovely 
places we are striving so hard to find. 
—Mary Rhodes. 


Jack has shown that a real Booster 
knows when and how to act as well as 
when and how to speak. 


Dear Secretary: I do like the club very 
much. I will be eight years old on June 
16th. 

This week I missed out on our club meet- 
ing because I had to help one of our neigh- 
bors fight fire. He was burning some brush 

and the fire was spreading. 
—Jack Thompson. 


Edith’s pin acts as a 
danger signal whenever an 
ugly word starts to pop out, 
and helps her to substitute 
a good word in its place. 

Dear Secretary: I have been 
trying very hard to keep the 


club pledge and to be a good 
Booster. I wear my pin all 
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the time and when I am about to say an 
ugly word I look at it and say a good one 
in its place. The Prayer of Faith has helped 
me pass my tests in school and is a help in 
everything that I do. I look for WEE WIs- 
DOM every month and always read the Boost- 
er Club’s pages first. I then read Blanche’s 
Corner. I like the continued stories.—Edith 
Lonsdale. 


We thought Artie Mae’s letter very 
interesting. We like to know of the 
many different ways in which the Boost- 
er Club helps its members. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am thirteen years old, 
and my name is Artie Mae Stanfield. I am 
in the eighth grade. The words for the 
Good Words Booster Club are easy to keep. 
I lose my temper sometimes, but I always 
pinch myself or do something to make me 
remember. The Prayer of Faith is helping 
me alot. I was in a dramatization in school 
and I was quite nervous before I went on; 
but I kept saying, “God is my help in ev- 
ery need,” over and over. When I appeared 
for my part I was told that I did it better 
than any of the other characters. Not only 
in that way has the prayer helped me, but 
in spelling bees, in finding things, in keep- 
ing me from saying a mean word, and in 
lots of other ways.—Artie Mae Stanfield. 


We are happy to know that WEE WIs- 
DOM has been a friend of your family 
for such a long time, Priscilla. Our edi- 
tors are trying to make each issue more 
interesting and attractive than the last. 
Perhaps you will read Youth magazine, 
also, when you are older. 

Dear WEE WISDOM: This is the first time 
I have written to you. My brother was 
cleaning out the attic when he found an old 
WEE WISDOM that he had had when he was 
a boy. It was dated in 1924, and was nine 
years old. Parker is sixteen years old and 
is taking Youth magazine now. I found the 
old magazine interesting. The ones we 
have now are different, and I think I like 
them better. It is always a pleasure to 
receive WEE WISDOM.—Priscilla Abbott. 


Obeying the Booster Club rules is easy 
if we keep our hearts kind and loving 
and our thoughts good and true. We 
know you will succeed, Betty Jane, and 
we shall be glad to welcome your little 
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friend as a new member of the club. 

Dear Secretary: I have tried to obey the 
laws of the club. I have read The Prayer 
of Faith. I read the secretary’s letter and 
hope I can obey the rules. I like the club 
and the ideas. I pray to God when I need 
help, and thank Him for His goodness to us. 
I have a little friend that would like to 
join. She will obey the rules, I am sure. 
She told me to send in for her.—Betty Jane 
Buckles. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


Ann Durham, 309 E. Seminary St., Green- 
castle, Ind.; Lorraine Pannell, 104 B. St., 
Roseville, Calif.; Jeanne Matthews (11 
years), 12217 Cloverlawn Ave., Detroit, 
Mich.; Bernice Penn (13 years), Hillside 
Ave., Box 115, Mill Valley, Calif.; Roger 
Isle, Vida Route, Wolf Point, Mont.; Peggy 
White (13 years), Easington, Boyup Brook, 
Western Australia; Gordon H. C. George, 
St. Saviour’s School, Buguma via Degema, 
Gold Coast, West Africa; La Prelle Zan- 
ders (14 years), 418 W. Brown St., Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; Darlene Jane Tarrell (11 years), 
Ridge, Mont.; Vivian Sorensen (7 years), 
Box 3738, Guerneville, Calif.; Richard Adjei, 
% Miller’s Ltd., Old Tafo, Gold Coast, West 
Africa. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 


Eloise Franklin: prayers for herself and 
her dear ones; Peggy Drysdale: prayers 
for her mother and herself; The Good Words 
Booster Club at Alderwood Manor, Wash- 
ington: prayers for success in their club 
work; Dora Marie Sorensen: prayers for 
her mother’s health; Georgamy Kirtley: 
prayers; Nancy Wilson: prayers for health 
for her friends and herself, and for success 
in her school work, and for her mother; 
Bernice Penn: prayers to have perfect fin- 
ger tips and nails, and for health for her 
mother and father; Ruth Gloria Bowks: 
prayers for success in her school work; 
Roger Isle: prayers to be obedient; Aston 
Zachariah Preston: prayers to succeed in 
his examinations; Joan Fortescue: to suc- 
ceed in her French lessons; Stanley Farr: 
prayers for health for his father and 
mother. 
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The cooking club members were hold- 
ing a business meeting. ‘We shall now 
have the treasurer’s report,” said Ann 
Beth. 

“T wish to announce that the cooking 
club has on hand the sum of $1.87.” 

“What’s that?” inquired Mrs. Miller 
from the kitchen door. 

“Oh, Mother, we have the best idea 
for Halloween,” replied Marjorie. ‘We 
have been keeping it a secret. You 
know that new family down the street? 
Grace told us that her daddy lost his 
job months ago and that all their money 
was gone; so we are going to surprise 
them for Halloween.” 

“We want to leave a basket of food 
on their porch with a big jack-o’-lantern 
on top of it,” interrupted Daisy Dean. 
“They can use the jack-o’-lantern for 
pies,” she added. 

“How thoughtful!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Miller. “That will be an unusual Hal- 
loween surprise. Now what was that I 
heard about $1.87?” 

“Oh, yes. You remember the circus 
we had last week? And we made some 
money on that, and we have been taking 
care of Mrs. Jones’s baby, this week. 
I think we have almost enough money to 
buy the groceries,” said Marjorie, all in 
one breath. 

“Yes, $1.87 will buy ample food,” said 
Mrs. Miller. “Are you planning to cook 
anything to go in the basket?” 

“We should like to make raisin bars,” 
said Ann Beth. “That’s what made us 
think of the idea in the first place. Grace 
liked them so much when we served 
them at our tea party.” 

“Of course you may make raisin 


Coovenses FOR Coors 
BY JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 
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bars,” said Mrs. Miller. “Let’s get right 
to work. Here is the recipe:” 


RAISIN BARS 
cupful sugar cupful shortening 
1 egg 14 cupful molasses 


Y% cupful milk 4 teaspoonful soda 

114% teaspoonfuls bak-1 cupful chopped 
ing powder raisins 

2 cupfuls flour 1 cupful chopped nuts 


Cream the sugar and butter. Add the 
beaten egg, then the molasses. Mix well, 
and add milk. Sift flour, baking powder, 
and soda together and slowly stir into the 
other materials. Sift a little flour over 
the raisins and stir until they are all lightly 
covered, then add the nuts and raisins to 
the mixture in the bowl. Spread in a shal- 
low greased pan and bake for fifteen min- 
utes in a moderate oven. When cool, cut 
into bars. 


Ann Beth creamed the sugar and but- 
ter. Marjorie beat the eggs. 

“When cookbooks say, ‘Dredge with 
flour,’ is this what they mean?” inquired 
Daisy Dean as she floured the raisins. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Miller, as she 
greased the pan. “Now,” she added, 
looking at the clock, “do you want me to 
help you make your marketing list while 
the raisin bars bake?” 

The amount of food one can buy for 
$1.87 is surprising, if one plans care- 
fully ; but even so, when the girls packed 
the basket on Halloween night they 
found some things that they had not 
bought. When they asked about them, 
their mothers just smiled and said that 
perhaps the witches and hobgoblins had 
had something to do with that part of 
the packing. 

“You know, many mysterious things 
happen on Halloween,” hinted Daisy 
Dean’s mother. 
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Jesus and Saul 


LESSON 1, OCTOBER 1, 1933 


When a man lives a life that makes 
all people honor and respect him, we 
like to know something of him when he 
was a little boy and a young man. 

With the Bible lesson for today we 
begin the life story of the one man who 
did more than any other besides Jesus 
Christ to help us to know God as our 
Icving heavenly Father. This man was 
Saul of Tarsus. Read Acts 22:3; 26:4-7 
for the lesson. 

Saul of Tarsus was a Jewish boy per- 
haps five years younger than Jesus. The 
home life and early education of Saul 
and Jesus were quite different, because 
Jesus lived in a very humble home while 
Saul lived in a home of plenty. Both 
boys were taught the old Hebrew scrip- 
tures and both were good scholars. 
When Jesus was twelve, He could dis- 
cuss His lessons in a very learned man- 
ner with the members of the Sanhedrin 
in the temple at Jerusalem. Saul was 
sent to study with a very wise teacher 
named Gamaliel. 

Both Jesus and Saul learned useful 
trades, for in those days each man was 
supposed to do some sort of work that 
would support him. Jesus became a 
carpenter and Saul made tents. 


When Jesus was about thirty He 
began to teach the people to know God 
as a loving, heavenly Father whose 
Spirit lived in their hearts. Saul had 
been taught that God was an angry 
God who judged men and punished them 
severely for their mistakes. Saul spent 


many years in punishing the early Chris- 
tians for believing in Jesus. 

In the lesson for next Sunday we 
shall learn how Saul became a Christian, 
and had to suffer some of the same kind 
of hardships that he had caused others. 
In today’s lesson, he is asking to be 
freed from prison. 

A thought for the week: 

I work both with my hands and with 
my mind. 


ey 
Learning to Trust 
LESSON 2, OCTOBER 8, 1933 


At the time when the things spoken 
of in the Bible lesson for today hap- 
pened, Jesus Christ had finished His 
work on earth and His disciples were 
teaching the people as He had taught 
them. Saul was now a young man about 
as old as Jesus was when He first began 
to teach. Saul and Jesus had never met 
each other. Saul probably did not per- 
sonally know any of Jesus’ disciples. He 
still believed that Jesus was not the 
Son of God as He had claimed to be, but 
a false teacher who had caused much 
trouble. For that reason Saul was help- 
ing to have those who believed in Christ 
put into prison. 

In the Bible story for today (which 
you will find in Acts 9:1-6, 17-20) Saul 
asked the high priest for permission to 
go to Damascus to look for followers of 
Jesus, that he might have them brought 
as prisoners to Jerusalem. The high 
priest gave him permission to go, and 
he started for Damascus. As he walked 
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along he probably felt happy, because 
he thought that by putting the Chris- 
tians into prison he would be doing a 
good service. 

Suddenly a great light shone about 
Saul and he fell to the ground. Then he 
heard a voice saying, “Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me?” Saul did not 
know Jesus’ voice, so he asked, “Who 
art thou, Lord?” Then Jesus answered, 
“IT am Jesus whom thou persecutest.” 
(To persecute means to hunt in order to 
injure.) Then Jesus told Saul to get 
up and go into the city, where he would 
be told what he was to do. Saul got up 
and opened his eyes only to find that he 
was blind. 

His companions led him into the city 
and he was blind for three days. At the 
end of that time Jesus sent one of His 
followers named Ananias to heal Saul’s 
eyes. Ananias told Saul that Jesus had 
sent him to restore Saul’s sight. When 
this was done Saul could no longer help 
believing that Jesus was the Son of God. 
He spent the rest of his long life going 
from place to place to teach the people 
that God is indeed a loving Father and 
that through His Son, Jesus Christ, 
they could be healed. 

We are all somewhat like Saul. It 
is easy for us to 
trust God when we 
have been 
healed or helped. If 
you are sick or 
afraid or troubled 
about anything, ask 
God to heal you, to 
give you courage, 
and to help you. 
Then you too will 
trust Him. 

A helpful thought 
to keep in mind this 
week is: 
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Saul Becomes Paul 
LESSON 3, OCTOBER 15, 1933 


Read Acts 11:19-30. After Saul’s 
eyes were healed, he was called Paul in- 
stead of Saul. For a time, some of Je- 
sus’ followers were afraid to be friend- 
ly with Paul. They remembered how 
he had persecuted them, and they were 
afraid that he was trying to win their 
friendship in order to turn them over 
to the high priest, to be cast into prison. 
One of the disciples, named Barnabas, 
then went with Paul to the other disci- 
ples and explained to them how Jesus 
had sent Paul to help them do His work. 

When the disciples knew that Paul 
really loved Jesus, just as they loved 
Him, they were very glad to have his 
help, and Paul became one of the best 
workers among them. 

Paul was a great man. Do you ever 
wonder why people speak of some men 
and women as being great? If you could 
know these great men and women you 
would find each one especially strong 
in at least one thing. Some are brave, 
others truthful, and others honest, 
courageous, or perhaps generous. For 
example, Lincoln had a great, loving 
heart; Lee was loyal and true; Custer 
was brave; Lind- 
bergh is coura- 
geous. 

Now Paul was 
both honest and 
fearless. At first 
he was honest in 
persecuting the 
Christians, but 
when he found that 
he was wrong, he 
was honest enough 
and fearless enough 
to say so and to join 
the disciples in tell- 


I trust in God. 


Paul preaching in Antioch 


ing the story of 
Christ’s love. 
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There are two lessons that we can 
learn frem this story about Paul. One 
is to be honest always, and the other 
is that if we make a mistake and realize 
that we have been wrong, we should do 
all that we can to correct that mistake. 

A helpful thought is: 


I am honest in all that I think and do. 
Sharing Our Friends 
LESSON 4, OCTOBER 22, 1933 


The Bible lesson for today is taken 
from Acts 13:1-5. Paul by this time 
had been accepted by the disciples and 
was working with them to tell other 
people how to be happy, healthy, and 
prosperous through obeying the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ. He was very 
eager to do this work because he knew 
that if through the power of the Christ 
the disciples could restore sight to him 
when he was blind, they could heal 
others who were ill and unhappy. You 
can understand how Paul felt if you will 
remember how troubled you perhaps 
have been about so small a thing as a 
hard lesson in arithmetic, and then how 
happy you have felt and how eager to 
tell a classmate how to solve the prob- 
lem, when once the rule has been made 
clear to you. 

Our heavenly Father has work for all 
of us, and this work is given to us as 
we grow wise enough and strong enough 
to do it. In this lesson we are told that 
while the disciples were praying God 
told them to send Barnabas and Saul 
(Paul) to do the work that He had for 
them. This work took them into strange 
places and among strange people. They 
went to Antioch. The people of Antioch 
were glad to see them and the rulers of 
the synagogue invited them to speak to 
the people. Paul told them about Je- 
sus’ love, and many of them became 
Christians. When the priests saw how 
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much the people enjoyed Paul they were 
jealous and they stoned him. 

Jealousy causes people to be very un- 
kind and cruel. Sometimes boys and 
girls are jealous. This is one way 
through which jealousy shows itself: 
Suppose John and David are good pals. 
John introduces David to Edward. 
David is a good swimmer and he glad- 
ly teaches Edward to swim. He and 
Edward then become pals, and John 
is jealous. A thought of love would 
help all three boys to be good friends. 

I love all my friends, and they love 
one another. 


What Temperance Means 
LESSON 5, OCTOBER 29, 1933 


In all Christian churches today boys 
and girls are studying a temperance 
lesson. The text for the lesson is Ro- 
mans 14:7, 8, 13, 18, 19. 

Just at this time it is very necessary 
that boys and girls in the United States 
should understand what temperance 
means. Temperance means _ habitual 
moderation in the indulgences of the ap- 
petite. Is that too hard for you to un- 
derstand? Then let me tell it in simple 
words. Do you know what the word 
control means? When Daddy drives the 
car he controls it first by giving it just 
the right amount of gas, and then by 
steering it carefully, turning the wheel 
just so far and no farther. If he starts 
downhill and the car is going too fast, 
he puts his foot on the brake. In this 
way he controls the car perfectly. 

Now temperance means self-control. 
We can control ourselves just as surely 
as a good driver controls a car. If the 
driver fails to control the car, he is 
very apt to run into something and dam- 
age the car, or to run over some person 
and injure him. If we fail to control 

(Please turn to page 40) 
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1 


FIYTHANKSGIVING 
Jit Day will soon be here, 
and then what fun there’ll 
be! when you go down to 


Grandma’s house with all the 
family. And oh, what spicy, 
fragrant smells will greet 
you at the door—hot ginger- 
bread and pumpkin pie, and good things by the 
score. And after dinner, jolly games, and then 
Grandma will say, ‘‘Let’s read about the Pilgrims 
and the first Thanksgiving Day.’’ Then, last of all, 
you'll sing and dance, and your good-by’s you'll say. 
Oh, aren’t you glad that you are you, on each 
Thanksgiving Day? But listen! there’s a way for 
you more joyous still to be, and that’s by doing 
something nice for some one else, you see; some one 
who never has much fun. Now, this is what you do: 
send him Wee Wisdom magazine, to make him 
happy too. Wee Wisdom’s filled with jolly things 
to cheer him up, you know. One dollar is the price 
of it for eight months in a row. 
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The Piccalilli Party 


The idea of making a party of the 
affair was really Andy’s. None of the 
rest of the gang had ever heard of such 
a party. But perhaps we had better go 
back to the beginning. You see, ever 
since Red had come home from the city 
he had been talking about the 49th 
Street Investment Company. Red, you 
remember, had helped the gang in the 
city form a company patterned after 
The Spartan Company, Ltd. The Spar- 
tans had written a letter to the new 
firm. In it they had said that the gar- 
den season was about ended except for 
some peppers, cabbages, onions, and a 
lot of tomatoes that they hoped the frost 
would not get. It was while they were 
writing this letter that Kegs got the 
idea about piccalilli. 

It was a dreamy October day, and the 
Spartans were gathered outside the 
Roost. David, who was writing the 
letter, was sitting on one step and us- 
ing the other as a desk. Every one was 
comfortable and a bit lazy. Bige was 
sunning himself at David’s feet, and 
Ebby, the cat, was napping on the yel- 
low leaves under the maples. Coralee 
had just said that Ebby really did look 
like ebony on a bed of gold, when Kegs 
got his big idea. 

“Say !’”’ he exclaimed, so suddenly and 
with such force that Ebby, rudely awak- 
ened, flew up the tree in alarm, “why not 


make some piccalilli?” Red sat up, and 
David put the cap on his fountain pen. 
For a time the letter was forgotten. 

“Mother made some yesterday,” Kegs 
went on. “I helped her after school.” 

“We’ve got the stuff in the garden,” 
said Cousin Bob. 

“All we need is jars and rubbers,” 
said Chink. 

“And vinegar and sugar and a few 
spices,” added Coralee. 

“We could sell it in town,” 
told them. 

“We have a lot of peppers and stuff,” 
said Red, looking towards the garden. 
“It would take us a long time to chop 
all that up into piccalilli.” 

Then it was that Andy spoke up. 
“Let’s have a piccalilli party,” he said. 

“A what?” asked Chink. 

“T never heard of one,” said Kegs. 

“And invite the 49th Streeters to 
come,” Andy added. 

“To eat piccalilli?’” laughed Coralee. 

“No, to help make it,’ Andy ex- 
plained. 

Then the gang understood. 

“They could bring half the jars and 
rubbers,” said Red. 

“And all the sugar and vinegar and 
spices,” Coralee added. 

“We could give them half of it to 
sell in the city,” said Cousin Bob. 

“And we’d get to meet them,” began 


David 
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David enthusiastically. 

“And have a lot of 
fun,” finished Chink. 

“David, you go in 
and ask your mother 
if we may,” said Cora- 
lee. 

“Hold my _ pen, 
somebody.” David ran 
into the house. 

So that was how it 
all had started. Da- 
vid’s mother had 
thought it a fine idea. 
The letter of invita- 
tion had been sent and accepted, and 
the Saturday of the party had arrived. 

The Spartans had gathered and 
washed the vegetables, and borrowed 
five food choppers from as many 
mothers. Now they were at the gate 
watching for the motor that would bring 
the 49th Street gang from the city. 
They looked anxiously at every car that 
passed on the big road, but none of 
the cars turned down the lane until sud- 
denly Red shouted, “There they are! I 
see Johnny and Bill. Hey, kids!” 

A large car, fairly bulging with 
children, came bumping down the 
grassy lane. David swung the big 
gate back, and the children jumped 
out and came running into the yard. 
All the Spartans, ex- 
cept Coralee, crowded 
eagerly forward. Cora- 
lee hung back. 
was not happy about 
the party. She really 
had not wanted to in- 
vite the gang from the 
city out to the Roost. 
Of course she had not 
said anything to the 
Spartans about how 
she felt. She was too 
much ashamed to do 
that, but the fact was 


She 
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that Coralee knew she was not going to 
like Jane. Red had told them all about 
Jane. He had told them how much fun 
she was, and how hard she had worked 
on the club house. Coralee had asked 
what she looked like, but Red had said 
that he had not noticed. 

The night before the party, Coralee 
had gone out to the walnut grove by 
herself to think. She had told herself 
honestly that the reason she did not like 
Jane was because she was jealous. She 
had been the only girl in the crowd so 
long that she was selfish. 

“You’re acting like a spoiled baby, 


and not like a Spartan at all,” she had 
told herself sternly. “I’m going to like 
Jane, I’m going to like her,” she re- 
peated as she walked back to the house, 
“but,” she had added, as she reached the 
door, “I do hope she isn’t too pretty.” 

Now Coralee was standing back to 
get a good look at Jane. There she 
was, all dressed up, of course. She was 
thin, but what lovely black hair! In 
spite of all her good resolutions, Coralee 
felt a wave of envy and dislike well up 
inside her. 

“She would have black hair,” she said 
to herself bitterly. “Why couldn’t she 
have had ugly old red hair and freckles 
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and a snub nose, like mine? Then I 
could have liked her.” 

“Hello, Jane!” cried Red. “Hey, 
Coralee!” he shouted, “‘come on over and 
meet Jane.” 

Coralee had to go. She forced a smile. 
“Hello, Jane!” she said weakly. 

“Hello, Coralee,” Jane answered 
quietly. 

“Come on, all of you, and see the 
Roost,” called David. 

After the Roost and garden and well 
house had been examined and exclaimed 
over, the members of both companies 
were ready for work. 


“Some of us can cut up the things,” 
said Kegs, “‘and the rest can grind them 
up.” 

“Yes,” said Cousin Bob, “and when 
we get tired we can trade a knife for a 
food chopper.” 

It was a jolly bunch—all but Coralee. 
“Here, Jane,” she said, “you can use this 
chopper. I’ll fix some onions for you to 
chop.” 

“Her black hair won’t help her much 
when those onions get into her eyes,” 
thought Coralee. “She'll probably cry 
and ask one of the boys to do it for 
her.” 

But Jane did not ask for help. She 
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kept busily feeding on- 
ions into the chopper, 
although the tears ran 
down cheeks. 
Never once did she 
stop or complain. 
Somehow, Coralee did 
not get much satisfac- 
tion out of Jane’s 
tears. 

“This is more fun 
than any party we 
ever had at home,” 
said Bill. 

“Tsn’t the Roost a 
dandy place for parties?” asked Johnny. 

Suddenly Kegs happened to look at 
Jane. “What are you crying about, 
Jane?” he called. 

“Come over here, and you'll find out,” 
said Jane bravely, trying to smile 
through her tears. 

“Why don’t you change to cabbage 
for a while?” asked David. 

Jane looked at Coralee. 

“Of course, Jane,” said Coralee quick- 
ly. “I’ll cut some cabbage for you.” As 
she was cutting the cabbage, Coralee 
felt Andy’s eyes on her. He knew, she 
was sure, that she had given Jane on- 
ions on purpose. Her face became very 
hot and her throat dry. She wanted to 
run and hide. Jane was a better Spar- 
tan than she was. 

“T now am wise, I now 
am true, 

Patient, kind, and 

loving too.” 

Coralee began say- 
ing the words over to 
herself. ‘Suppose we 
trade jobs now,” she 
said aloud to Jane. 
When Coralee took the 
food chopper she ex- 
pected Jane to hand 
her onions. “It will 
serve me just right,” 
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thought Coralee. But Jane cut up only 
tomatoes and cabbage for Coralee to 
chop. 

By ten o’clock the vegetables were all 
chopped, and standing in salt water. 

The 49th Streeters had brought sand- 
wiches and fruit, and the Spartans pro- 
vided cake and hot chocolate. They took 
the table out under the maples and had 
a happy time over their lunch. After- 
ward they played games until four 
o’clock. Then they drained the picca- 
lilli and put it into clean jars. They 
built a fire in the stove and put the 
vinegar and sugar and spices on to boil. 
After that they poured the hot mixture 
into each jar until it was full, and then 
sealed it. There were thirty-eight pints 
when they had finished. It was a fine- 
looking row of jars, with just enough 
red peppers in the green pickle to give 
it color. 

Long before the day was over Cora- 
lee had begun to like Jane, in spite of 
herself, and was more and more uncom- 
fortable about her own actions earlier 
in the day. It was twilight when the 
car came for the members of The 49th 
Street Investment Company and their 
nineteen pints of piccalilli. When the 
jars had been carefully packed in the 
car, Coralee drew Jane aside. 

“I want to tell you something,” she 
began. There was a lump in her throat 
again and it was hard to talk, but Cora- 
lee felt that she could not let Jane go 
without first making things right. “I 
didn’t like you at first, Jane,” Coralee 
was speaking very fast. “It was partly 
because you have such nice black hair, 
and I have always wished that I had 
black hair, like yours, instead of my old 
red hair.” 

“Why, Coralee!” began Jane, but 
Coralee hurried on. 

“That isn’t all,” she confided. “I gave 
you onions on purpose to make you cry. 
Andy saw me do it, and he is ashamed 
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of me. I’m ashamed of myself, too, and 
I’m a poor Spartan; but you’re just fine, 
and I like you a lot and I hope you'll 
forgive me.” Coralee’s eyes were full 
of tears, but she looked straight at Jane. 

Suddenly Jane began to laugh. “It’s 
the silliest thing,” she said, “but I 
wanted to meet you until Johnny told 
me that Red had said you had red, curly 
hair. Then I wasn’t so sure that I’d 
like you, and when I saw how beautiful 
your hair is, I didn’t like you at all. 
But when I found out that you weren’t 
a bit stuck up about it, I began to like 
you. Isn’t it funny, that all that time 
you weren’t liking me either, because of 
my hair?” 

“I was trying not to like you,” laughed 
Coralee, “but I couldn’t keep from it.” 

“Time to go!” called Bill. 

“It’s your turn to come in to town to 
see us,” said Johnny as the 49th Street 
gang’s car bumped along the lane. 

“We will,’ called the Spartans. 
“Good-by!” They waved as long as the 
car was in sight. 

“They are fine kids,” said Kegs as 
the gang locked up the Roost for the 
night. 

“We’re not such a bad bunch our- 
selves,” said Andy, but he was smiling 
at Coralee. 


Are You Going to Move? 


If you are planning to move, 
or have already moved, please | 
notify us, giving both your old 
and your new address. If your 
family is subscribing to any of 
our other magazines, please list 
them also, and tell whether or 
not they have a prosperity bank. 
This will help us to make sure 
that you receive your magazines 


promptly. 
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What Temperance Means 
(Continued from page 33) 


ourselves, we 


others. 


There are many ways in which we 
can learn to control ourselves. We must 
learn what foods are best for us and 
eat only those. If we eat something 
that we know will upset our stomachs, 
we are not practicing self-control, and 
our bodies suffer. Alcohol in the stom- 
ach causes one to lose control of his 
mind and nerves. He is unable to think 
clearly, and cannot guide his hands and 
feet so correctly or so surely as he can 
when sober. He is like a car that is out 
of control. 


To be good in athletics a boy or a girl 
must have control of his whole body. 
To be a good thinker he must have a 
clear mind. Temperance means self- 
control in eating, drinking, acting, and 
thinking. If wrong foods and strong 
drink cause one to lose his self-control, 
only a very unwise person will take 
either one. 

Keep this thought in mind: 


I am temperate in all that I do. 


injure ourselves and 


Magazine Racks 


(Continued from page 26) 


your other furniture, you will have a 


very attractive piece of handiwork. 

With a few clear pieces of lumber you 
can make the entire magazine rack your- 
self, as shown in figure 3. Be very care- 
ful to measure accurately and to use a 
sharp saw, for you cannot do good work 
with dull tools. 

From two pieces of board 8 inches 
wide, 17 inches long, and 1 inch thick, 
fashion the two ends as shown in figure 
2. The sides are better if made of boards 
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14 inch thick, but if you cannot get 
1% inch material, 1-inch wood will be all 
right. The sides should be 10 inches 
wide and 14 inches long. Cut the angles 
in the sides as shown. Nail carefully 
together, making sure that the edges 
match neatly. Next, cut and fit a bot- 
tom piece. For a handle use a length 
of broomstick or a square stick with the 
edges carefully smoothed. Fasten in 
place with screws. Countersink all 
nails (which means to drive them below 
the surface). Fill the holes with plastic 
wood, if you are going to stain the rack. 
Use putty if it is to be painted. How- 
ever, before painting or staining, smooth 
the entire rack very carefully with sand- 
paper or emery cloth. 


Our Stamp Collectors 
(Continued from page 23) 


and explorers who have deserved their 
places on the postage stamps. When 
the well-known African explorer, Dr. 
Livingstone, was lost in the deep jun- 
gles, a young man by the name of Stan- 
ley was sent in search of him. After 
much difficulty and many weeks of 
travel, he found the missing doctor. In 
honor of the brave Stanley, the Belgian 
Congo government has issued a whole 
set of stamps, like the one pictured. 

Many airmen have been postally hon- 
ored, but none more so than Charles A. 
Lindbergh. Not only his own country, 
but many of the countries which he 
visited have issued stamps in memory 
of his flights. 


These are only a few of the explorers 
and adventurers who have had their 
deeds remembered on postal paper. 
There are no doubt others in your stamp 
album; so get it out and see how many 
you can find. 
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Color 
Party 
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Pa 


Invirarions 


please come tom 


Holloween party 


please come fo 
4 Halloween party 


pictures on the 
invitations and 
place cards:- 
Paste the page 
ono stiff piece 
of white paper 
Cut out the 

cards: Send the 
invilétions 

the boys and 
Girls you wish 


Color the 


lease come to 
Halloween party 


16 invite to your 
party:: Use the 
place cards on 


Place Cards 


the table when 
you serve the- 
refreshments. 
>) If you wish more 
cards- trace 
these pictures 
on stitf* white 
paper and 


SO color them: 
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‘*What a jolly night for Hallow- 
een,’’ chuckled Mr. Jack-o’-lan- 
tern, high on the gatepost. ‘‘Soon 
it will be midnight, and then the 
fun will begin.’? The big yellow 
pumpkin laughed such a merry, 
comical laugh that it could be heard 
all around the garden and to the 
very tiptop of the pine tree. 

‘Why do you laugh, Mr. Jack- 
o’-lantern? And what is going to 
be fun?’’ called Brownie Hoot Owl 
from his perch among the pine 
cones. 

‘*Don’t you know?’ cried Mr. 
Jack-o’-lantern. ‘‘This is Hallow- 
een; and on every Halloween, 
just as the clock strikes 
twelve, strange things begin 
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Mr. Jack-o-Lantern's 


Halloween 
Br Mabel Rear Miller 


was coming down the road—some- 
thing small and white and wobbly ; 
something with two tiny gleaming 
lights. As it came closer it made a 
queer little sound: ‘‘ Meow, meow.”’ 


“Look at the sur- » 
prise in my jack-o- 
lantern!” he cried 


to happen.”’ 
At that very moment the 
clock in the church tower be- 
gan to strike: one, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight, 
nine, ten, eleven, twelve. 
Brownie Hoot Owl blinked 
his eyes very fast. ‘‘T-0-o— 
h-o-o!”’ he quavered. | 
—h-o-o! T-0-o—h-o-o!”’ 
**Sh-h-h,’’ whispered Mr. 
Jack-o’-lantern. ‘‘Sh-h-h! 
Something’s coming down 
the road.”’ 
Sure enough, something 
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“Why, it’s only a kit- 
ten!’’ gasped Mr. Jack- 
o’-lantern ; ‘‘a little white 
kitten.”’ 
The kitten came closer 
and closer. ‘‘Meow,’’ she 
cried again. ‘‘Meow.’’ 
Then she sat down right 
beside the gatepost. 
“This will never do,’’ 
exclaimed Mr. Jack-o’- 
lantern. ‘‘ Little kittens shouldn’t be 
out alone this time of night. Why 
aren’t you at home, White Kitten ?”’ 
‘“‘T have no home,’’ replied the 
kitten, ‘‘and I am tired. Please, 
Mr. Jack-o’-lantern, do you know 
where I can find a place to sleep ?”’ 
But before Mr. Jack-o’-lantern 


could answer, the candle inside him 
began to sputter, and presently it 
went out. 

“The very thing!’’ cried Mr. 


Jack-o’-lantern. ‘‘It is safe and 
warm inside me. Should you like 
to sleep here, White Kitten?”’ 

“*Yes, thank you, I should,’’ an- 
swered White Kitten gladly. 

So the little white kitten climbed 
up the pine tree to the gatepost, 
pushed off the pumpkin lid with 
her two forepaws, and jumped right 
into the warm jack-o’-lantern. Soon 
she was fast asleep. 

Brownie Hoot Owl was so aston- 
ished that he nearly toppled out of 
the pine tree. 

“You were right, Mr. Jack-o’- 
lantern,’? he called. ‘Strange 
things do happen on Halloween.”’ 

Mr. Jack-o’-lantern said nothing. 
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He just smiled to himself. 

“This is the happiest 
Halloween a pumpkin 
ever had,’’ he thought 
dreamily, as White Kit- 
ten slept on in the moon- 
light. 

The next morning a lit- 
tle boy came running 
through the garden and 
lifted the jack-o’-lantern 

down off the gatepost. 

“Oh, look at the surprise in my 
jack-o’-lantern!’’ he cried when he 
saw the little kitten. ‘‘Now I shall 
have some one to play with.”’ 

Then, tucking White Kitten un- 
der one arm and Mr. Jack-o’- 
lantern under the other, he carried 
them both into the house. 


The Prayer of Faith 


WEE WISDOM readers can help themselves 
and others by saying this prayer. 


God is my help in every need; 
God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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A Halloween Mix-Up 


(Continued from page 18) 


Jackie and Jackie was trying to sur- 
prise Jock. Now, it’s our turn to sur- 
prise you both.” Bill took from beneath 
the divan an armful of tissue-wrapped 
presents. 

“Why, it’s a real party!” gasped 
Jackie, “and all this time——” 

“T was trying to surprise you,” Jock 
managed to say, “but Mother told me 
I could.” 

“And Father told me that I could,” 
Jackie answered happily. 

By this time every one was laughing. 
Then Bill suggested a game, and the 
party was started. Later, when Jackie 
went to the kitchen for the cookies and 
lemonade, she found Jock bringing out 
his popcorn balls and apples. 

“So that’s what you were doing at 
Gay’s.” Jackie laughed. 
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Of Interest to Mother and Dad 


Youth Magazine to Change Its Name 


Beginning with the December number Youth magazine becomes 
Progress. With the change of name other changes will be made, which 
will no doubt give the magazine added interest and value. The old 
popular features will be continued, and new features will be introduced. 


Progress will bring you feature articles on world progress and in- 
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“No wonder you looked so pleased 
when I said I was going,” returned 
Jock. “Those cookies look good.” 

There was more food than the chil- 
dren could possibly eat, but they did 
their best to make it disappear. Then 
the twins opened their presents. There 
were handkerchiefs and stationery and 
perfume for Jackie, and books and balls 
and ties for Jock. 

The last package had scarcely been 
opened when the doorbell rang, and a 
messenger stood at the door. He handed 
Jock a telegram which read: 


“Congratulations on your tenth birthday. 
Father and I have just compared notes and 
find that you are surprising each other. 
Have a good time. Love, Mother and Fa- 
ther.” 

“And to think,” sighed Jackie hap- 
pily, “that our Halloween-birthday mix- 
up would never have happened if we 
hadn’t been twins.” 


dividual progress; treasure-map stories and articles; inspirational fic- 
tion based on Truth; true stories of answered prayer; interviews with 
famous Truth students; poems; pictures, and jokes. The magazine will 
be printed on soft, thick paper, and will have a colorful cover and illus- 
trations. 


The subscription price will be $1.50 a year, or $1 for eight months. 
Single copies, 15 cents. Advance orders will be appreciated, since they 
will save a last-minute rush, and insure prompt delivery of Progress to you. 
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Halloween Puzzle 


By LUCILLE MORGAN ISON 


BASEMENT DOOR 


LUCKLE MORGAN 


Bert and Betty were giving a Hal- 
loween party. When it was time for re- 
freshments, they led all their guests to 
their big back yard where there were 
five ropes tied to a post near the porch. 

Bert told all of the guests to choose a 
rope and follow it, keeping one hand on 
the rope. One of the ropes led to the re- 
freshments, but the others led else- 
where. If a guest followed the wrong 


rope, he had to come back to the porch 
and try again. In the basement were 
apples, doughnuts, cider, and candy. See 
how quickly you can find the right rope. 
Table Blessing 
By THEODOSIA SMITH 
I bow my head, and gratefully 
Give thanks that only good I see. 
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The Witch’s MaBic 
By LUCILLE MorGAN ISON 


Mount the page on stiff paper. Cut out the 
three pieces. With a razor slit the dotted line 
in the black pot. Punch out the holes at both 
A’s and B’s. With a brass pin fasten B to B, 
putting the larger piece over the smaller. Now 
fasten A to A on the witch’s body. Push the 
stick through the slit in the pot. Bend the stick 

back on the dotted line to make a flap. Hold 
the flap and move it back and forth. With 
a little practice, you can make the witch 
stir the pot quite naturally. 
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E. cover to cover WEE 
WISDOM magazine goes to school with the 
reader. This page is to enable you to 
make the best use of your magazine in 
the classroom. WEE WISDOM is essen- 
tially a child’s magazine, only one page 
of it being addressed to adults. 


One of our pleasantest memories of 
school days is of the times when, as a 
reward for good behavior, the teacher 
bade us put our lessons aside while she 
took up some favorite book and read to 
us for a half hour or so. “Nancy Lee 
Plays the Game,” a three-part serial by 
one of WEE WISDOM’S most popular con- 
tributors, which begins in this issue, is 
excellent material for such half hours. 
The information about Chinese home 
life given in the little story “Wen Bao” 
is authentic, and can be used along with 
geography lessons on China. 


The October stamp collectors’ page will 
add interest to history lessons. 


“Morning Hymn” is suitable for open- 
ing class exercises. 


The Workbench page for boys gives 
directions for making a magazine rack 
from inexpensive materials. October is 


not too early to begin Christmas presents 
that are to be made at school. Girls 
that are handy with tools will find the 
directions for making a magazine rack 
easy to follow. 


For the art class and the room that 
plans to give a Halloween party, the 
Page to Color has some good suggestions. 
Pupils can trace the place cards and in- 
vitations given and make as many as 
they desire, or they can create their 
own, using these merely to stimulate the 
imagination. The old witch on the cut- 
out page can be duplicated in the same 
way, for posters or window decorations. 


¢ Wisdom is here to help make October an 


interesting month for you and your 


. Use it to the utmost. 


pupils .. 
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MAGIC PILLOWS 


MORNING 


Now as the gay leaves 
Flutter down, 
I'll let my thoughts wing 


Through the town. 


Kind thoughts and true ones 
Gaily glide 
Down to the street’s end, 


Side by side. 


In all the houses 
Through the night, 
Shine, little thoughts, like 
Candlelight. 


On Sale at All Leading News Stands 
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